Chapter Sixteen ~ Sunday-Go- to-Kootin' 



"lore's coin* to bo a foot-washin' up at the head of the 
Goto, today," Ilr. Burchfiold told us. 

Walter and Joel Earclgroo and 1 BWS spondlng the uookond 
with tho old man and his wife In Linostono Cove, tiaoagh we'd 
never soon thorn a r»nth before. But thoir children wero aXl 
grown end cone, and they made us welcorae, and wo got awfully 
tired of tho coals at sumaer school. It was sixteen miles, but 
wo 'd walk up on Saturday afternoon, and back the next one, 

Tbey lived on tho bank of a croek that had good rainbow 
trout, and s-notliuca we fished a little. But mostly we just 
visited. And when wo cam© they'd put the big pot in the little 
one, an' knock an egg in the head an* stew the dish-rag, as the 
soy In' goes. Ue'd eat sugar cured ham, an 1 chicken an T duaplins, 
an 1 hot biscuits with butter an 1 honey right out of the old can's 
hives. 

"I don't know who's coin' to praaoh, n Mr. Burchficld told 
uo. "Bat if tho Bermon won't be worth hearin', the s ingin' will, 
an' the sorvice is interostin'. I guoaa there's about as naioh 
scriptural warrant for foot-washin' as there is for the cosDamlon, 
far as that goes. You needn't worry about whether your socks are 
clean, for they won't wash your feet." 

* 

It was another good five miles up to the head of the Cove, 
too far for either one of the old folks. So as wo went along. 
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we sang, an' told storlos, an' just talked. 

Joel told us about his favorite sermon, the ono that just 
took one minnte; 

Brothron, my text this mornin 1 is from Job: "Han that is 
born of woman is of few days, an 1 full of trouble." I have 
divided my discourse into throe parts: lam's ingress into this 
world; Kan's progress through this world, an' Hen's ogross out 
of this world. 

Kan* 3 ingress into thin world is naked an* bare. 

Han's progress through this world is trouble an 1 care. 

Man's egress out of this world is nobody knows where. 

To conclude: If you live well here, you'll live weH there. 

I could tell you no wore if I talked a year. 

He told him a few of the family tales, includln 1 the one 
abou^Bob Patrick, a cousin of Father's, got made at Grandma 
Stafford, an' told somebody: "George Ann Stafford ain't got no 
more religion than ny horse. n 

It was six months before she saw him, but Grandma never 
forgot anything. By the time they met, he'd got over his mad. 
She was just as friendly as could be when she met him, but she 
said: "Hello, Bob. How's your horse?" He was hacked mighty 
bad. 

2ie church at the head of the Cove was a bare little place, 
big enough to hold about a hundred folks, an' pretty near full. 
It was a Proo Will Baptist church, but toe hymns sounded a lot 
like Hard- Shell, or Primitive Baptist, songs. 

Main difference between the two is that nard-Shells believe 
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In real stern prodoatination, an' even infant damnation. An 
old preacher wo used to hoar In Kentucky would shout: 

"I toll you, my brethren, there are infants in Hell not a 
span long." 

She Hard- Shells believe In an experience of grace, which 
moans a conversion that hits you lit© a thunderbolt, an' say 
that you can't fall once you've been converted, which wo used 
to call the doctrine of "once in grace, always in Grace." 

Free Kills are more like Methodists in thoir doctrine. 
They say if any nan goes to Hell it's his own fault, an' that 
if you're saved you still have to watch our or you'll trip. 

The preacher was a little man in yellow pants an' a gray 
coat, with a collar-band striped shirt, but no collar. He had 
a bi.^ Adam's apple, that went up an* down as he talked, an 1 
made his collar button dance around. 

He had one of the olders lead the 8 Ins in' an' line out the 
hymns, though the congregation sang as if they knew 'em already. 
When you line out a hymn, you read a line, an* then the group 
sings it. They started out with an old favorites 

I am a poor pilgrim of sorrow. 

Alone in tills wide world to roam, 
I have no hope for tomorrow, 

I try to make Hoavon ay home. 
Sometimes I'm tossed an' I'm driven. 

Sometimes I know not where to roam. 
I've beard of a city called Heaven; 

I've started to make It my homo. 
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don they sans ■ livelier on©: 

I don»t like Cld Satan, Old Satan don»t like rae. 
Bo cause I walk -Jith J03U3, the Promised Land 1 see. 

Bark, Jtrr go in' to land on shore 

I'm coin' to land on shoro. 
Earl:, lt E coin' to land on 3hore, 

lm coin 1 to shout for 



They say that John the Baptist was nothing but a Jew, 
But more than that I'll tell you, he was a preacher, too. 

And nftor that the lovely: 

Father, seek a hone, in that new bright clime. 
Oh, Father, seek a hone, in that new bright dime. 
Father seek a hone, in that new bright clime. 
Oh, Father, seek a hone in Heaven. 

By the grace of God, you nay live always. 
By the graoe of God, you nay live always. 
By the grace of God, you nay live always. 
Oh, Father, seek a hone in Eoavon, 

The first three lines of each verse climb in a stepped crescendo, 
with a long note at the middle and end of each line. Then on the 
fourth line the voice drops back down for a long, pleading, "Oh"^ 
and then pulses through the rest of the line, with heavy stresses 

on tho first syllable of "father"^ "home"^ and the first syllable 
of "Heaven"^' 
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Eio sermon lasted nearly an hour, an' it rcust have come 
straight -vom the heart, for it hadn't boon close to any books. 
Still it was interesting. 

Eis text was, "If any man willeth to do hie will, he shall 

know the doctrine." in' he mat have figured we didn't will it, 

for ho proceeded to tell us the doctrine. 

Soneviiero alone the way ho stopped to pay his respects to 
Hard-Shells. 

"Brethren," he said, "as I see it, the Primitive Baptist 
doctrine on religion is made up of throe parts: 
"If you want it, you can't get it, 
"If you've got it, you don't know it. 
"If you lose it, you never had it." 

Hobody laughed, which wouldn't have been proper in meetin 1 . 
But I noticed some of the men up in the amen corner , gave a pretty 
broad smile* 

Along about three quarters of tl^e way he got on Jesus washin 1 
the disciples' feet, an' we figured the end must be gettin' close. 
He came in strong on bein' washed in the blood of the Lamb, an' 
wound up with "Whosoever will, let him come," 

Hobody came up, though, when ho gave the invitation, while 
they were singin' : 

I have a father in the Promised Land. 
I have a fathor in the Promised Land. 

An 1 I hope some day, we'll all get there, 
Auaaay over in the Promised Land, 

DThen they passed the communion bread an' wine, but it wasn't 
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offered to us, an 1 I tliinlr maybe they wore "close QOgmnaJ " 
like other Baptists. Soiae of the :> rinitiv© Baptists, who also 
wash foot, -./ere so closo comnwnion that t :, ey wouldn't even com- 
mune t.*ith members of other churches of their own faith. 

The foot-washln* wasn't at all funny, es it nay sound. 'Je 
found 't a vory impressive sorvice. 

The only ones who toot part were some of the older nen, 
elders of the church, I suppose, an' the old women. Jtxst in case 
any badly disposed person might have hopod for a glimpse of what 
he shouldn't s & e, the ladies who took r,art all formed a circle 
around tho chairs set for the foot-washin', an' they had on such 
big I-fctQor Hubbard dreBsos an' poke bonnets that you couldn't 
get a sll^pso of what was so in' on. They vers at one aids of the 
church, the men on the otker. 

You could see the men wash feet, all right, an* somehow all 
ny unregenerate desire to snicker Just faded away, the sight was 
so solemn. 

She man who was to wash tJie f oet girded hi™solf around the 
waist with a Ion™ towel — so long that it hunrr down nearly to 
the floor at its long end. Then he poured clean water in a basin, 
an' Imolt down with Bie end of tho towel in his lap, before the 
man whose feet he was to wash. 

One after the other he took off the shoes an' socks, an' took 
up water from the basin in his hand, an' rubbed it over the foot, 
an* then dried them witti the towel, an' slipped the socks an' 
shoes back on. 

Then those uhoso fecit had boon washed took towels an' the 
basins, an' washed the feet of the others. An' though they had 
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nost of tiiera walked to church on that dusty road, their foot wore 
clroady the cleanoct I ever saw in ray llfo. 

I'd always thought it was silly an* for show, but you could- 
n't bolieve it when you saw the serious, devout oppression on 
their facos, an' saw how their eyes glowod as if they'd soon God. 

Srme of the old ladies shouted a little, an' several cried 
when they sans the closln' hyran: 

Oh, when shall I Bee Jesus, 

An* reif*n with him above? 
An' drink the flowin' fountain. 

Of everlastin' love? 

I»ri on my way to Canaan, 
I'm on ray way to Canaan. 
I'm on my way to Canaan, 
To the Uew Jerusalem, 

We had to hurry off after the benediction, for we knew the 
old folks would wait dinner for us, an' we still had to get back 
to town. On the way we sang: 

Tender eone the Methodists, 

Down by the river. 
Shout in' in the wilderness, 

Down by the river side. 

We'll end this warfare, 

Down by the river. 
We'll end this warfare, 

Down by the river side. 



Yonder cone the Daptists, too, 

Down by the river. 
Biey'll help us fight this battle through, 

Down by the river aide. 

ISict was the laat tine I was in the Covo for nearly thirty 
years. When I got back not long ago, the Johnson City water- 
works owned the place where the Burchfields had lived, an* tho 
house was gone, an 1 with it the big spring-house with its clear 
cold water, which never froze up, but was so cold even in sunnier 
they never needed ice. 

Ehero»s an auto road runs up the Cove now, an' ovor into 
Berth Carolina, an 1 the Free Will Baptist church is gone, so far 
as I could soe where it had been. 

I stopped an 1 asked a man about the 3urchfielda. Ee scratch- 
ed his head an' said he thought some people by that name used to 
live in the Cove, but that it was a long time ago. 



